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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE MARTYRS. 


You have all heard of John Rogers the martyr, 
at least all who have read the good old New Eng- 
land Primer. There is his poor wife, with her 
nine children standing by, while the flames are 
surrounding her husband and their father. What 
adreadfui sight, you will all exclaim, for them to 
witness. And I don’t wonder you think so; how 
thankful should we be who live in a land where 
every one can worship God, after the dictates 
of his own conscience, with none to molest or 
make us afraid. I could tell you a great many 
stories about the persecution of those who loved 
God better than wife or children, houses or lands, 


NARRATIVE. 








THE FEAST OF FLOWERS, OR THE CROWN RE- 
JECTED. 

The following selection is from a little work entitled ‘‘ The 
Lily of the Valley.’’ The seene is laid in France. The re- 
later of the story is an old Priest. A Baronne makes a 
** feast of Flowers,”’ or a grand entertai ,»ent for a female’ 
schoo! in her neigborhuod—Madam Bule and her pupils at- 
tend—Susette and Fanchon rival beauties—Aimee, an orphan 
girl, belonging to the school. 


The company for whom this fete was prepared 
were, without exception, every inhabitant of the 
village who was able either to walk or be carried 
to the chateau, together with some superior per- 
sons from the neighborhood, who had come by 
special invitation. These, the superiors of the 
party, were, with the Baronne, grouped at the 
upper end of the lawn, sitting, standing, or mov- 
ing about, as it suited them; the inferior persons 
being at the lower end, or in the centre, accord- 
ing to their stations in society, but ‘all seemed 
equally gay and happy; I saw not a solemn coun- 
tenance, as I made my progress round the circle. 
I had almost omitted to describe a very important 
part of the show, whereat I much wonder, consid- 
ering that it is the feast of the flowers to which I 
am endeavoring to briog my readers in imagina- 





better than even life itself, though that is so dear 
tous all. They would undergo any kind of tor- 
ture rather than deny theirGod. This has proved 
true even of little children. 

In the reign of the Emperor Valerian, who at 
first favored the Christians, but afterwards by the 
wickéd counsel of one of his favorite officers vio- 
lated his own conscience and began to persecute 
them, a young child, by the name of Cyril, was 
driven from home by his own father, because he 
boldly confessed Jesus. The little boys and girls 
of his acquaintaince made*him the subject of sport 


and everywhere ridiculed him; but nothing could 


make him renounce his profession. At last he 
was brought before the magistrate, who told him 
that if he would deny his God, he would pardon 
him, restore him to his father’s house, where he 
might enjoy his estate; and then he advised him 
to be wise and think of his interest. Do you think 
little Cyril hesitated? I will give you his answer. 
“ T rejoice,” said he, ‘‘to bear such reproach—my 
being expelled my father’s house is a matter of joy, 
God has prepared a mansion for me—I fear not 
death—it is the way to life.” The Judge then 
gave orders to have him bound and led to the 
place of execution; but command was given to 
bring him back again, hoping that the sight might 
overcome his resolution. It had no effect on the 
resolute Cyril. He remained immoveable. The 
judge began to feel very badly, about killing him, 


and continued to remonstrate with him. Cyril 
replied, ‘‘ Your fire and sword are to me as 
nothing. 


durable riches. Do your office, that I may away 


to the enjoyment of them without delay.” The 
spectators all began to weep for him. ‘‘ Weep 
not,” said he, ‘‘ rather rejoice with me!” Thus 


he glorified God in his death, and went to dwell 
with him where no pain or sorrow can come. 

Now though you are not called upon, as was 
Cyril, to lay down your life for Christ, you should 
love him just as well as he did, and be willing at all 
times to deny yourselves for his sake. There are 
other ways in which Children cah practice self~de- 
mal; such as, by giving up to a little brother or 
sister any thing you may have, that they may 
want very much. Will you try to do this? H, 


I am going home to the possession of} acanthus and the laurel, with scarfs of green and 


tion, and this was a statue on a pedestal which 
stood exactly on a line with the front of the house, 
at the bottom of the lawn. This statue was a fe- 
male one, and therefore suited very well to serve 
as a representation of the goddess Flora; she was 
richly decorated with. garlands and wreaths, and 
on her head was placed the crown of myrtle, 
through which was twisted an azure ribband, on 
which a motto was wrought in threads of gold. 
The crown on the statue was pointed out to me by 
the persons, who stood near it, and I attempted to 
decipher the motto, if such there might be, but I 
was not able, the ribband was so curiously twisted 
that J could only make out a part ofa word here and 
there, and was therefore obliged to rest in my 
ignorance. 

The party were all assembled when I arrived 
on the lawn, with the exception of the family of 
Madame Bule, but while I was paying my compli- 
ments to the Baronne on the arrangement of the 
scene, the excellent instructress and her numerous 
train appeared at the end of the avenue. 

There come our queens of the May, said the 
Baronne, and she ordered a beautiful and lively 
air to be struck up, while she advanced with the 
ladies and gentlemon of the party to meet ‘the ele- 
gant procession. And elegant, indeed, it was. 
First came Susette and Fanchon, the rival queens, 
all attired in white, and decorated, the one with 
rose buds, the other with the azure creeper; rib- 
bands of rose color and of blue, were mingled 
with the several garlands; the next pair were the 


purple; then came the fragrant hyacinth ‘and the 
auricula; the woodbine and the columbine adorn- 
ed another smiling pair; and as each lovely cou- 
ple passed by the group of ladies and gentlemen, 
they greeted and were greeted by smiles and 
courtesies, as ‘gracefully bestowed and received as 
if the lawn had been a rvyal presence chamber, 
and the Barowne a crowned head. As each lovely 
pair passed the Baronne the parties separated, and 
formed a variety of blooming and lovely groups 
around the company. The last of the procession 


her pupils and little Aimee by the hand; the cxer- 


was Madame Bule herself, leading the youngest of 





traordinary lustre to the complexion of my little 
favorite, yet her eyes retained their usually pla- 
cid and gentle expression. She seemed to be at- 
tentive to what passed, and also pleased, but there 
was not that restless anxiety in her countenance 
which was remarkable in all those among her com- 
panions who thought they had any chance of ob- 
taining the crown; her enjoyment of the scene 
was therefore as unmixed as it had been when she 
was gathering her favorite flowers in the depths 
ofthe forest. She, like the rest of her companions, 
was attired in white, and with no other head dress 
than those clustering ringlets, which, together with 
the delicate tincture of her skin, marked her Saxon 
ancestry. She had formed a lovely garland of her 
lilies, having woven them together with a band of 
light green ribbands, tied on her right shoulder 
with a knot and fal!ing under her leftarm. I saw 
the eye of the Baronne rest upon this lovely child 
for a moment; but as soon as Madame Bule 
dropped her hand, she receded into the back 
ground, and her elegant form was ‘soon wholly 
shrouded by the more splendid figures of her com- 
panions. * * * * 

The Baronne they paused, and ‘locked around 
her, and as her eye ran along the lovely circle, I 
saw that several of the young ladies changed color, 
especially the two at the head, namely, Susette 
and Fanchon; and such indeed was the charming 
bloom of one of these young ladies, and the ele- 
gance of the other, that I never doubted but that 
the crown would be adjudged to one of them. 

You are ata loss, Madame, I see, said the 
Conte de S——, and I cannot wonder at your em- 
barrassment; there are so-many beautiful figures 
in this circle, that it would be very difficult to say 
to whom the golden apple ought to be. given. 
Pardon, me, replied the lady, ina voice, which, 
though low, was so distinct as to be heard by all 
present, but you have mistaken my intention—it is 
not on the most beautiful or the most accomplish- 
ed, the fairest or the ruddiest, the most witty or 
the most discreet, that my crown is to be given, but 
to her, who in my opinion, understands how to se- 
lect the-most becoming ornament. 

So far we understand, Madame, said the Abbe, 
nor would we be so impolite as to question your 
taste. Madame la Baronne can never be supposed 
to judge amiss in the eyes of persons of discern- 
ment, and Madame ‘has undertaken to render 
every person in this company satisfied with her 
decision, and she ‘depends upon her motto to stop 
the mouths of every one. Indeed, Madame, un- 
less your motto is a very extraordinary one, I do 
declare (and he shrugged up his shoulders and 
smiled,) you are in great peril. I am, I confess 
in great pain for you, “Madame. 

Well then, my friend, replied the Baronne, I 
will hasten to place you at ease. Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, you shall hear my motto, and [ am assured 
that no one here present will dispute its authority, 
when I assure them that it is divine, and that it is 
taken from‘ the Holy Scriptures. So saying, she 
untwisted the ribband from the myrtle crown; and 
stating that the passage was addressed by St. 
Peter to his female converts, she proceeded to 
read it in a soft, yet clear and distinct voice—it 
was to the following effect: f 

** Whose adorning, let it not be that outward 
adorning of plaiting the hair, or of wearing gold, 
or putting on of apparel; but let it be the orna- 
ment of a meek and quiet spirit, which is in the 
sight of God of great price.” 1 Peter, iii. 3, 

When the Baronne had ceased to read, she 
looked up and her eyes were directed to Aimee. 





cise and excitement of the scene had given an ex- 





The lily of the valley she said, is the acknowledg- 
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ed emblem of humility; this sweet flower conceals |I mention this, for although it is a lovely thing to 


its beauties within its verdant covering; it is spot- 


less, pure, and fragrant; its leaves have a cooling | 
and healing influence; it loves retirement and |fellow-creatures whose minds are well regulated, 
shade, yet when brought to view is exquisitely | 
lovely.—The lily, therefore, I must consider as | 


the best chosen ornament for a youthful female, 


There was a rumor of applause throughout the 
assembly on this decision, and every eye was fix- 
ed on the little girl who came blushing forward at 
the command of the lady. 

Aimee, said the Baron, as the lovely child bow- 
ed humbly before her, I rejoice that I can, with a 
sincere feeling of love and esteem, bestow on you 
this simple preference; your character has long 
been known to mc, and the purity, humility, and 
harmlessness of your conduct, since you entered 
the family of Madame Bule, has not only been 
noticed by ine, but has filled me with admiration. 
In those talents and external qualities which are 
pleasing in our sex, you. have many equals now 
present, and you will thoroughly understand, that 
the regard I now express has no reference to these 
qualities; it is your holy humility and harmless- 
ness, your exemption from envy, and your free- 
dom from bad passions, which are your chief and 
crowning ornament, even that ornament which is 
above all price. 

So saying she raised the myrtle crown above 
the head of Aimee, and was about to place it 
there, when the little girl, bending low, and fall- 
ing on one knee, in a manner which I thought 
exceedingly graceful, raised her lovely eyes to 
the lady and said, Ah Madame, could I wear that 
crown. [ should prove to all here assembled, what 
is but too true, that I have not deserved it. I de- 
sire, indeed to be like the lily; but I am not so. 
I know my own heart; I know that it is full of 
evil passions, and if I do not betray these evil 
passions so often as I feel them, it is not to my 
own strength I dare to give the glory. My 
dear lady, do not put the crown upon: my head. 

There was a dead silence in the assembly, 
every one was impressed with a solemn feeling ; 
at length it was broken by the lady, who said, 
while holding the myrtle wreath over the head of 
the kneeling child; Aimee, my beloved, indeed 
you must not resist our united entreaties, you 
must submit to wear the honor you have so justly 
merited. 

Ah, no, lady, dear lady! she replied, lifting up 
her face as she knelt, with a sweet and unaffected 
earnestness; no, no, it cannot be; and at the 
same time gently removing the garland of lilies 
from her shoulders and laying it on the grass at 
the Baronness’ feet. I am neither worthy to wear 
the lily nor the crown; sweet lady, place the crown 
upon the garland, and then I will endeavor to 
merit both; at least, she added, if not in life, yet 
perhaps in death, for then—then shall I be , 
But we could not catch the last part of the sen- 
tence, for the little girl was unable to speak clear- 
ly by reason of her tears. 

Aimee! lovely, lovely Aimee! sweet, sweet child! 
you have conquered, exclaimed the Baronne, lay- 
ing the crown at her feet upon the garland, and 
then coming forward, she embraced the child, and 
wept as she pressed her to her heart. 

It was an awful feeling that impressed the com- 
pany at that moment; a tear was in every eye. 
The Abbe whispered to me, Heaven have mercy 
upon me a sinner! If that child thinks herself im- 
pure in the eyes even of her fellow creatures, 

what am I in the sight of God. 

It is hardly necessary that I should assure my 
reader that the conduct of Aimee, on this and on 
all other occasions, evidently showed’ that there 
was no artor affectation in herconduct, no pretence 
of humility which she did not actually feel, but 
really a deep and heartfelt sense of her own un- 
worthiness, and an utter disregard of what effect 
might result from her conduct, or what impres- 





: : | 
and therefore I must adjudge my crown to her | 


that wears the lily. ta 
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see true humility in a child; nothing is more dis- 
pleasing to God, or more offensive to those of our 


than to perceive attempts to display a humility 
which is not really felt. 
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skin, hardly leaving any portion of the naty r 
color, and they pity our want of taste and aa. 
ment, in not improving our natural complexion 7 
an imitation of the fanciful and artificial colopj 
practised and so highly esteemed by them. "8 


A. Cuariy, 





DESCRIPTIVE. 





Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
Recollections of the Sandwich Islands.—No. 20. 


For ornaments the natives of the Sandwich Is- 
lands manifest the same fondness as people in 
every other land. Like others, they vainly sup- 
pose that the form created in the image of God, 
is beautified and improved by useless and artificial | 
appendages; and though they have not been able, 
till of late years‘to obtain articles of gold and sil- 
ver, and such other things as are used for orna- 
ments among us, they have, nevertheless, those 
which they esteem of equal value and beauty. 

Some of the more rare and beautiful shells found 
along the beach are:worn on the wrists and necks, 
and such as are of the greatest rarity, are worn 
only by the chiefs: the common people cannot 
wear them except by special permission from those 
in authority. Tortoise shell is also highly es- 
teemed, and whenever found about the islands is 
carried directly to the chiefs. Should the people 
withhold it, to appropriate to their own use, they 
might subject themselves to severe punishment. 
Restrictions are also placed by the chiefs on many 
other things which they claim for their own use, 
and prohibit entirely to their subjects. The orna- 
ments which they formerly valued more particu- 
larly, were necklaces of braided hair and wreaths 
and necklaces of bird’s feathers. The former 
sometimes contained not less than one hundred 
and fifty yards of braid doubled together so as just 
to surround the neck, and to the middle was attach- 
ed a hook of highly polished bone, which hung 
dewn in front when worn. The ornament was 
made with much labor, and was regarded of such 
value as often to be the cause of war among chiefs 
who sdught to possess it. The wreaths and neck- 
laces of feathers were usually yellow, and even 
now are held in high estimation. The feathers 
are procured from the under side of the wings of 
a small black bird living in the mountains: but 
few can be obtained from a single bird, and to 
collect enough for a full sized wreath, the chiefs 
keep their bird catchers in the woods for weeks and 
even months together; and if we estimate the 
time thus occupied at the usual rate, the wreaths 
when complete, should command a high price. A 
man at those islands could easier do the Jabor of 
cultivating one hundred dollars worth of sweet 
potatoes, than collect the materials and make one 
of them. 

Another methed of adorning their persons, for- 
merly practised by them, though appearing to us 
rude and unrefined, was nevertheless not more ab- 
surd and extravagant than the practice among the 
Indians of our country; namely’, of piercing the 
lower part of the nose for the purpose of hanging 
gewgaws; or the custom amongst us of puncturing 
the ears of females to suspend trinkets and jewelry, 
Neither was this so distressing and injurious in its 
operations and effects as the cramping the feet, 
practised by the Chinese females to prevent their 
growth, or the tight lacing so.common among 
ladies in civilized lands, which prevents the prop- 
er growth and formation of the ribs, and a comfort- 
able and healthy play of the heart and lungs: it 
was merely cutting or pricking through the skin 
figures and images of different descriptions, and 
rubbing over the parts a colored liquid, which 
made the representations apparent-and permanent. 
This operation is termed kakau by the natives; .for- 
eigners usually call it tattoo. The figures thus 
made to exist permanently on different parts of the 
body are sometimes pictures of goats or dogs, or 
fishes; sometimes individuals names are in this 
way written; and on many islands of the Pacific 


THE NURSERY. 


Written for the Youth's Compenien. : 
LETTER TO A LITTLE Boy, 
My dear little son,—I take up my pen to write 
you a few lines which you may read in the Youth’. 
Companion. You know that your dear father anq 
mother wish you to read something in every pape; 
that you receive, which you may long reteeaaes 
with profit. I fear that some little children who 
read the good pieces which was printed in this jn- 
teresting newspaper, very soon forget what the 
have read. Now, if you do not remember ton 
good advice and the valuable instruction which 
your Youth’s Companion gives every week, it wil] 
be in vain to read it. Little Samuel kept in ming 
the instruction which his good mother Hannah 
gave him, and so tried to do right always, If you 
would be like Samuel, an obedient son, and love 
and serve and please God, your maker and pre- 
server and kind benefactor, then remember “Your 
Creator in the days of your youth;” ‘* obey your 
parents in the Lord,” and be kind to all. ‘Ask 
your dear mother or teacher to explain to you the 
story of Samuel which may be found in your Bible 
so that you may imitate him as far as possible, and 
love the blessed Saviour, and do good as long as 
you iive, and if you do so, when your body dies 
your spirit will be united with the happy spirits 
now in Heaven in the enjoyment of his presence, 
If you would be a good man, you must be a good 
child; if you would be happy in future, whether 
you live to grow up or not, do right .now,—pray 
for anew heart now, and fear God now in the 
morning of life. 
‘* Let us adore the grace that seeks 
To draw our hearts above, 
*Tis God the holy Saviour speaks 
And every word is love.’? 
a eee at) 


A Farner. 
Written for the Youth’s Companion. 


LITTLE HENRY. 


Before Henry had completed his second year, 
he was deprived of a kind and judicious mothet. 
Though so early removed from her tender charge, 
little Henry will never cease to have occasion to 
remember her. fidelity with filial gratitude. The 
time that was devoted to their meals, she often 
improved as an opportunity for instilling, into the 
minds of her children, the principles of piety. 

Among other little lessons, which Henry re- 
ceived from maternal lips, was a prayer; which 
after her death he would repeat with much appa- 
rent sincerity; which I now transcribe for the 
benefit of my little readers. ‘‘O Lord, bless me! 
and keep me, and make me a good boy.” 

Soon after the funeral of little Henry’s mother, 
he was taken by a kind lady into her family till he 
could be provided with another home. Here he 
had an opportunity to manifest his amiable dispo- 
sition by his kind treatment of a little colored boy, 
who lived in the same family with himself. He 
was willing to share with Israel the little presents 
he received; and even after his return home he 
remembered Israel, and wished to secure for hima 
place in the affections of his aunt. He inquired 
of her, ‘*Do you love good boys?” and added 
‘Israel is a good boy.” 

But in this kind family Henry received not only 
all the indulgence he needed, but more than even 
his fond’ mother would have desired for him. 
Like most other little boys he was fond of rich 
food, and was inclined to take more than was bene- 
ficial. The generous man, with whom he was 
living would say, ‘‘ Henry is a good boy, but he 
is a great eater. First he eats with us, then with 
the children, and at last with Rachel in the kitch- 























sions it might make on those who were present. 


Ocean, the inhabitants kakau almost their entire 








en.” In consequence of these indulgences, his 
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health was affected and his fair and beautiful face 
became disfigured with sores. 

At length Henry was received under the care 
of an aunt, who loved him very tenderly. But he 
was now treated in some respects differently. In- 
stead of the abundance of rich meats, and gravy, 
and sauces, to which he had been accustomed, 
his diet was principally bread, and that of the 

Jainest kind. And even this was not allowed to 
him in so great abundance, as he would have de- 





They reflected that God had witnessed the wicked 
deed and registered it on high. Oh how much 
better it would have been for them, had they 
thought of this in season to prevent the commission 


readers to remember. 
ness. 
melon, and then went skipping along to school, 
how much happier they would have been. 


of the crime. 


And now I wish to say a few things for my young 
1. Beware of covetous- 
Had these little girls only looked at the 


Or, 


sired. But he was soon brought cheerfully to ac-|had they gone to the owner, and asked" him very 


quiesce in what his affectionate Aunt thought best. 
And when at the close of his dinner he would seem 
inclined to call for more, he would suddenly check 
himself and say, ‘‘ When supper comes.” Some- 
times at the table when he was refused something 
that was thought unsuitable for him, the big tear 
would start in iis eye, and you would think it im- 
ible for him to refrain from weeping: he would 
summon all his resolution, and with an animated 
countenance, would exclaim, ‘‘ I do mean to be a 
good boy.” 
You will be gratified to learn that Henry was 
soon réliewed from the bad effects of immoderate eat- 
ing. He likewise appeared to receive an answer 








civilly, if he had an abundance of melons, so that 
he could spare one for some good little girls, that 
would have been well; and they would not have 
sinned as they did. But they kept longing for it, 
until they agreed to steal it. 
If you covet what belongs to: another person, it is 
sin, and may lead you to the commission of crime. 
2. It does not make your sin any the less, if others 
|join with you in sinning. 
together, and rob and murder a man, they are all 
guilty of robbery and murder; as much so as one 
of them would have been, if he had done it all| 
alone. 
gether,—one shake the tree, another pick them 


Take care, children! 


If three men combine 


If three boys steal pears or apples to- 


to his little prayer, by being assisted to become in| up, and the third carry them away,—they are all 


other respects a good boy. His health was such 
that it was unsafe for him to be much in the street; 
but though his Aunt would be under the necessity 
of leaving him, yet he never disobeyed her, by 
leaving the room, in which she directed him to 
stay till her return. 

Thoug@h"so very young, he had a great rever- 
ence for the Holy Bible. He would sit down by 
his Aunt and request her to read the Bible. He 
would listen in perfect silence till hearing the name 
of the Great and Good Being, whom he appeared 
to reverence, he would say, ‘“‘I want to go and 


_ see him.” 


Little Henry is again favored with the care of 
an affectionate mother. He probably continues 
the same docile and ¢miable child, unless injured 
by self-eonceit, which is frequently the result 
where children are much noticed and applauded, 
even for good qualities. Will my little readers 
endeavor to imitate him in his affectionate man- 
ners, his submissive temper, his integrity, and 
above all in his requests to his Heavenly Father 
to ‘make him a good boy.”’ Aunt SARAH. 





MORALITY. 
Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE WATERMELON. 

Three little girls on a pleasant morning in au- 
tumn, left home for school, witl® happy faces. 
They walked on, listening to the sweet song of 
the birds that hopped from limb to limb or flew 
from one tree to another, and now and then chas- 
ing the gay butterfly, as it fluttered about their 
path. They had not proceeded far, when they 
caught a glimpse of a fine ripe melon, which lay 
partly concealed in a garden. It was not theirs, 
but they wanted it. Immediately they forgot al! 
that was bright and gay and happy around them, 
and began to lay their plans for securing the melon 
as their prize. It was at length decided to meet 
there in the evening; which they accordingly did. 
On coming into the garden, there was a difficulty 
to be encountered. They knew that what they 
were going to do was wrong, and neither of them 
could be prevailed upon to pluck the melon, un- 
less all would share in the guilt; thinking that if 
all took part in the theft, each one would be less 
sinful, and no one of them would throw all the 
blame upon another. One of them was to hold 
the stalk; another to cut it; and the third to carry 
the melon to the place where they were to partake 
of it. But ah! in the midst of their enjoyment 
ov were detected, and the stolen fruit taken from 
them. 

These little girls who had commenced the day 


so happily, by yielding to temptation rendered 
themselves wretched. 














guilty of stealing; just as much as if one boy had 
done it all alone. 
have others join with you in sinning 
your sin will find you out. 
three little girls, so it will be with you. 
body will see you when you least expect it; or 
something will be discovered about it when you 
don’t mean to have it; which will lead to your de- | =—-—-—-——— mus 
tection. 
directly upon you, and he will call you to account 
for it when you come to stand up before his judg- 
ment seat, in the presence of the assembled uni- 


It will not help you any, to 
3. Be sure 
As it was with those 
Some- 


If that should not be, the eye of God is 


verse. 
** Yes, that awful day will surely come, 
The appointed hour makes haste, 
When I must stand before my Judge, 
And ‘pasz the solemn test.”’ 


‘If you recollect any secret sins which you have 
committed, you must repent of them now, and go 
and ask God to forgive you for Christ’s sake. Chil- 


dren, will you do so? 


The writer of this sketch received an impression 
at the time referred to, (which was many years 
ago,) that will never be forgotten; and she would 
beg her youthful readers, as a safeguard against 
temptation and sin, always to keep in mind this 


truth, ‘“‘ Thou God seest me.” Mary. 


oarys 








BENEVOLENCE. 





CHEROKEE ORPHANS, 


Cuerorer Nation, West Arx’s, Dec. 19, 1836, 


To the Editor of the Youth’s Companion, 


Dear Sir,—Your excellent little paper is read 
with much interest, both by the dear little group 
at our own fireside, and our young Cherokee 


neigbors; they love the true stories of children, 


and I suppose there are some thousands of your 
young readers who are equally interested in such 
I know a true story of some little 


true stories. 
Indian girls, which I wish to tell them. 


Sometime the last summer a party of 2500 
Creeks, from east of Mississippi, passed through 
the Cherokee Nation on their way to their new 
home; two or three days after they had passed 
along, as three little Cherokee girls, sisters, were 


at play in the yard before their father’s house, 


they saw a little Creek girl about eight years old 
coming along the road with an infant of a few 
months old upon her back; they eagerly accosted 
the little stranger with enquiries, who she was? 
where was she going? why was she alone with the 
They learned that 
the Mother kaving become too weak to keep up 
with the company, had been left with her two 
children to get along as her strength would per- 
mit; she had wearied on until nature sunk ex- 
They returned to their; hausted, her spirits failed with her strength, and | sion, and pardon—but I do know that mothers 
homes stung with remorse, and sleep forsook them, | she laid herself down to die, and we left her, said | possess that power and opportunity of benefitting the 


baby? where was its Mammy. 


the almost naked and famished orphan, ‘‘ just yon- 
der dead, and Ym taking i (meaning the baby) 
to find our people.” The little Cherokees took the 
babe from her back and leading her into the house, 
told their mother the story of the poor little Creek, 
each begging if she might give her one of her own 
** coats ” (as they call their dresses;) the mother 
consented. After giving her breakfast and feed- 
ing the baby, they gladly pulled off the rags from 
the little girl, and dressed her clean and whole in 
one of the ‘‘ccats,” they had given her, asking 
her to stay with them until her people should send 
for her; but no, said the poor orphan, I must find 
my people, and taking the baby again upon her 
back she left them, to walk the remaining seven or 
eight miles to the encampment of her people. 

And now how many of the little readers of the 
Companion would not have done as the little 
Cherokee sisters did? and how many are there 
who will not give 12, or six, or even one cent, to 
help send Missionaries to the poor Creeks, who 
| will teach them about the blessed Jesus who came 





{to save the red men as well as the white men; 
and teach them to make clothes, and build houses, 
and make farms; for there are a great many of 
them that have hardly any clothes, and do not 
know how to make any for themselves, and they 
have no good and kind Missionary to teach them, 
or to tell them and their little children about Jesus 
the kind Saviour, who pities them and who died 
for them, ' 


PARENTAL. 





From the New York Weekly Messenger. 
“* SUFFER LITTLE CHILDREN TO COME UNTO ME.”’ 


A few evenings since, as I sat with a friend of 
mine, who is the mother of several children, I 
noticed the eldest, a boy 7 years old, whispering 
to his mother, requesting her to reach him the 
Bible from the shelf. ‘‘I will soon,” said the 
mother, ‘‘ but while I have visiters you must be 
silent.”” George looked disappointed and sad, and 
sat for some time still—at length he said hesitat- 
ingly, ‘‘ mother, may I get it myself?”’ ‘‘ Yes, if 
you please.” The little boy reached the Bible 
with the assistance of a chair, and handing it to his 
mother, requested her to explain to him a passage 
he had found. It was this: ‘‘ If we confess our 
sins, he is faithful, and just to forgive us our sins, 
and cleansé us from all unrighteousness.’”” ‘‘What 
is the meaning of cleanse, and of unrighteous- 
ness,” said little George. His mother, whose 
curiosity was now excited, explained it in a plain, 
and simple manner, and then said, ‘‘ George, why 
do you wish to know the meaning of that passage?” 
George did not incline to answer, and I saw he 
wished to be alone with his mother. I withdrew, 
and she afterward told me what passed. His 
mother reminded him that it was his bed-time, but 
though usually very obedient, he seemed reluctant 
to go. Again his mother said, ‘‘ George, why 
don’t you go to bed?” = ‘* Mother, I want to con- 
fess my sins first.” His mother wishing to know 
how sincere he was, said, ‘‘ well, my son, you 
know you always say your prayers at night.” 
George stood irresolute, as if asking his conscience 
if that was enough. ‘‘I know it, mother,” said 
he, ‘* but I feel that is not enough—I must pray.” 
‘‘ Why, my son, what sins have you committed to- 
day? have you told falsehoods, or misused your 
brothers?” ‘‘ No! no! mother,—but I have felt 
wrong—lI have. felt angry with you and father for 
correcting me! Oh, mother! if I should die to 
night, I could not go to heaven.” Saying this— 
little George threw himself upon his knees before 
his mother, and bursting into tears, ‘‘ do, dear 
mother,” said he, ‘‘learn me how to confess my sins.”’ 
His mother.knelt with him, and doing as he re- 
quested, he rose with a checxful countenance and 
retired to bed. I know not as there was any 
deep, and lasting impression upon that child’s 
mind, of the evil of sin, or/the necessity of confes- 
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ompanion, — 





souls of their children, which I fear few of us ap- 
preciate or improve as we ought. Oh! I wish I 
could raise my voice so that every mother in our 
land could hear, and beseech them as they value 
the eternal felicity of their children’s souls, to lose 
no opportunity of imparting tothem religion. Fond 
mother, doat not tod fondly upon that son—already 
he is ripening into manhood, and soon will be be- 
yond a mother’s instruction, though not beyond a 
mother’s prayer; waste not all thy energies in fit- 
ting him for time. Forget not he is an immortal, 
that it is now in thy power to dohim good. Think 
no circumstance too trivial for your notice, by 
which you may make a virtuous impression upon 
his unsullied mind. How can you be so cruel as 
to send him into the cold and selfish world, without 
religious principles as his anchor and guide? Call 
not yourself an affectionate mother, if you neglect 
that soul which the blessed Saviour died to ransom. 
Connecticut. A Moruer. 





EDITORIAL. 


[From a Correspondent.]| 
BLOWN OFF. 
My young friends have frequently read accounts of 

ships being blown off when they had nearly reached 
their destined port. Many such instances have oc- 
curred this winter attended with much suffering, and 
the loss in some cases, of many lives. “Let me give 
you some idea of the import of the phrase. 

Our passage from Charleston, S. Carolina, to New 
York, had been uncommonly pleasant. We had seen 
the Highlands near Sandy Hook, and expected in the 
course of the night to anchor in the harbor. About 
midnight I was awakened by great commotion in the 
ship. There was the stern voices of the officers—the 
hurried tread of the seamen—the fierce howling of 
the wind through the rigging—the. roar of the waves, 
the cries of affrighted female passengers—the rolling of 
the ship, and the dashing to and fro of unlashed fur- 
niture. 5 

Roused by all this, I hastened:on deck. The wind, 
in the night, had suddenly changed, and was now 
blowing out of the very direction in which werwished 
to sail, out of the very mouth of the harbor. In con- 
sequence of the violence of the wind and the fearful 
’ rolling of the ship,-there was distressing sea-sickness 
as well as the sickness of disappointed: hope. But 
there was no remedy. We did not hold the reins of 
the tempest. We could only wait that favorable 
change ira the wind which its all powerful Ruler only 
could effect. 

But how often too are men “ blown off” from those 
various forms of good in this world they had eagerly 
anticipated and earnestly sought. A scheme of pleas- 
ure fails—a business speculation becomes ruinous in- 
stead of gainful. Instead of a safe and prosperous 
arrival in the haven of wealth and happiness, numbers 
are kept still far from it on a rolling sea of troubles. 

But there is no instance of ‘human disappointment 
so melancholy as when the soul fails of reaching 
heaven. Unrepented guilt raises aterriblestorm. A 
dreadful gale of the divine displeasure blows upon it. 
It drifts—it drives—a shattered ship—a melancholy 
wreck ! X. 





WARIETY. 


The Wild Girl. 


In 1731, as a nobleman was shooting, at Songi, 
near Chalons, in Champagne, he saw at a distance in 
the water, something which he took for a couple of 
birds, and at which he fired. The supposed birds 
avoided the shot by diving, and rising at another 
place, made to the shore, when it appeared that they 
were two children, nine or ten years of age. 

One of these children returned to the river and was 
never afterwards seen; the other went to the village 
of Songi. ‘The inhabitants were frightened at her sin- 
gular appearanee. They set a great dog at her; but 
she waited his attack without stirring from her place, 





blow with her club, as laid him dead on the spot. 
Unable to gain admission into any house, she return- 
ed into the fields, climbed up a tree, and there took 
her repose. The Viscount d’Epinoy offered a reward 
to any one who would catch this wild girl. Atlength 
she was allured to come down by a woman who 
walked under the tree with a child in her arms and 
offered her fish and roots. When she had descended, 
some persons lying in wait seized her and conveyed 
her to the Viscount’s seat. At first, she was-taken 
into the kitchen, where she fell upon some wild fowl, 
and ate them up before the cook missed them. The 
Viscount delivered her to the care of a shepherd, re- 
commending to him to be extremely attentive to her, 
under a promise ef paying him well for his trouble. 
It cost a great deal of trouble to make her a little 
tame. Once she eloped in a severe frost, during a 
heavy fall of snow, and after a long search was found 
sitting on a tree in the open fields. 

Nothing was more astonishing than the swiftness 
and agility with which she ran. She did not take 
long steps like other people, but her run was rather a 
flying trip, which was more like gliding than walking. 
Several years after she had been caught she was ca- 
pable of outstripping wild animals, which she proved 
to the queen of Poland in 1737; being taken out on a 
hunting party, she ran after rabbits and hares that 
were started, caught them presently, and brought 
them to the queen. 

In her savage state she had no language, but a sort 
of wild scream, which sounded frightfully when she 
was in anger, and particularly when a stranger at- 
tempted to take bold of her. Long afterwards her 
speech had something wild, abrupt and childish; but 
when she was a little civilized, she appeared to be a 
quick, lively girl. 

There was nothing, from which she was. more 
difficult to be weaned, than eating flesh and vegeta- 
bles raw. Her stomach could not bear dressed vic- 
tuals. Once the Viscount had a great deal of compa- 
ny, and she sat at table with them. None of the 
high seasoned dishes being to her taste, she started 
up, vanished like lightning, filled her apron with live 
frogs from the nearest pool, hastened back, and be- 
stowed them among the guests with a liberal hand, 
joyfully exclaiming—“ here take some!” 

In the year 1732, this remarkable maiden was bap- 
tized by the name of Maria le Blane. On account of 
the change in her mode of life, she was often ill, and 
after the death of her patron, spent the remainder of 
her days in a convent. 

How this child came into that wild state, and in 
what country she was born, could never be known 
with certainty. It was conjectured that she was an 
Esquimaux, brought to Europe in some ship. For 
when she had learned to talk, she said that she had 
twice crossed the sea—gave a description of boats 
resembling the Esquimaux; and when she wasshown 
a series of delineations of people of different coun- 
tries, she seemed agreeably surprised on coming to 
that in which the Esquimaux were represented. 





Faithful Feachers. 

In the Sabbath school in the town of H , & pious 
individual took charge of a class, containipg from five 
to seven young men, whose hearts were not right in 
the sight of God. ‘The instruction which he gave 
them appeared to be in vain; it did not impress their 
minds with a knowledge of their ruined state, and of 
learning the way to heaven.—He was not a little 
grieved when ° e thought of their condition—when he 
thought that his efforts would avail them nothing at 
the bar of Judgment, if their hearts are at enmity 
with God. He fusted and prayed—presented each of 
their cases at the mercy seat. And prayed that God 
would pour out his Spirit on the class, and make the 
study of the Bible the means of their eternal salvation. 

Mark the result. The next Sabbath he met. them, 
will be a day remembered in eternity.—The Holy 
Spirit was there; and God was beginning to mznifest 
himself a prayer hearing God.—One of his class had 
been brought to feel his lost and perishing condition, 
as asinuer. ‘Twomore soon hecame hopefully pious. 
And one of this number is now pursuing studies pre- 
paratory to admission into the Theological Seminary 
in this town. 

The wife of a Clergyman in a neighboring town, 
related not long since, another incident. A pious 
young lady, who taught a class of ten females in the 
Sabbath school, who were impenitent, took upon 
herself the responsibility of teaching these immorta] 
minds in the truths of the Bible, believing that not 
one in her class, at the close of the school, would be 
without hope and God in the world.—She labored 
for some time with little apparent success; Sabbath 
after Sabbath she met her class, but saw nothin 








a, 


months elapsed before she had evidence that h 
efforts was blessed, and her prayers heard. The 
hearts of some of her class were affected by divine 
truth, and they began to inquire what they should in 
to be saved. ‘The spirit of the Lord continued “ 
operate by his influence on the minds of the el, “ 
until many of them became hopefully pioas, a 
Sabbath Schooi Advocato, 





A Good Example. 


Surely, thought I, these parents are training y 
their children in the way they should go. It was 2 
the hour of six, when I made an evening call on this 
family—at which time they attended to family wor- 
ship, as wasthe usual custom. All was seated around 
the table of bounty, and a blessing was implored 
After the returning wants had been supplied, the 
Bible and hymn book were presented by the mother 
without being asked for. ‘The father read a portion 
of scripture, and then the hymn, ‘‘ Thus far the Lord 
hath led me on.” All who could sing, united their 
voices in the evening praise. -A pious member 6f the 
family was requested to offer prayer, and each knelt 
by the side of him who led. Thanks were returned 
for the mercies and blessings of the day, and protec- 
tion was desired, through the silent watches of the 
night. ‘The season of prayer was not long ahd wea- 
risome. Each petition was appropriaté, and appear- 
ed to have proceeded from a sincere and devotional 
frame of mind. All arose from the attitude of prayer 
not hastily, but in a manner which indicated a rever. 
ence to their heavenly Father. Thus the exercises 
of the evening closed. ; 

Would it not be well for all pious families to attend 
to the religious duties of the evening at an early 
hour? before the children become separated, or up- 

repared to listen with attention to the word of divine 

ruth, and join in prayer; and before other members. 
of the family leave without learning from him, who 
is willing with his house to serve the Lord ?—zib, 





Maxims.—A good name is better than a gold girdle. 
Regard your reputation as your richest jewel. 














POETRY. 





HYMN FOR THE JEWS. 


Come, Lord of light and blessing! sleep doth dwell 
Deeply on Zion’s watchers, and the light 
Hath gone from the rough path of Israel. 
When shall the morning break on this long night. 
The heaven-ward pilgrim fainteth—Judah’s lyre 
Wakes not the praise of God—Its ehords sleep on 
With none to waken its seraphic fire— 
The light of Canaan’s minstrelsy hath gone. 
The holy harper’s melodies steal not 
Upon the winds to Heaven in aery tones 
Hymning Jehovah’s might—they sleep forgot 
With the prophetic voice—the prophet’s bones. 
Oh Judah! Judah! hath the land no fire, 
That the sweet smoke of incense goes not up? 
Is there no Levite now? ne hoary sire 
*To wave the censer—fill the sacred eup? 
Come Lord, with thy loud voice, and break the spell 
That binds thy people ca}.tive—oh reclaim 
The footsteps of apostate Israel, 
And with thy mercy glorify thy name. 
el 





Roy. 


From the Religious Herald 
THE FLOWER. 
I once possessed a little bow’r 
With leaflets fresh and green; 
And ’neath it grew a little flow’r, 
The ido) of the scene. 
I nourish’d it with kindly care, 
I shelter’d it from cold; 
Expecting it would blossom there, 
Until the plant grew old. 
*T was all I wish’d for, all I chose, 
On which to lavish care, 
And only this red blushing rose, 
Was in my eyes most fair. 
Brief was its date—one fatal morn, 
As I went forth to spy 
My little flower, it hung forlorn, 
And all its leaves were dry! 
The frost had spread its blighting pow’r 
Upon my bow’r so green, . 
And nipp’d my sprightly looking flow’r 
Regardless of its screen. 
Just so with parents, we behold 
An idol cherub bloom; 








and as soon as he was within reach, gave him such a 


which gave her any encouragement. Nearly two 


A form of fairest sculptur’d meuld, 


Sink early in the tomb. 8. F.C. 
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